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EXECUflVE SUMMARY • 



, This report describes the second school, year of theTltle VII proJect,.BIIIngual 
'Learning 'Centers. In High Schools. '., ••■ . ' / '.!,| 

• The program provided Individual I zed learning centers at two publ Ic and one 
dlocesean- school and was fully Implemented at aU three sites. The learning centers 

' were designed to provide Individualized Instruction to limited English speaking', 
primarily Spanish speaking, students who were In bilingual education programs flty 
or who had low scores on norm-referenced tests; ;\. '* • ' / ' 

.. . . / . i . < • .... • ' . 

the goal of the evaluation wa* to assess the effect of learning center participation 
on the performance of students on published reading tests In English and In Spanlsh,- 
on a locally developed test of English Aural Comprehension used extensively Ih'the , 
school district, and^on attendance and dropout Incidence. ; 

The major conclusions were: • , 

■>* ' ••• ' . ■ ' ■ ■ - - . ■ . - • .*; 

. Positive effects attributed to students' learning center use were found on 
English reading and language scores, on Spanl^h reading scores, and, at . . , , 
the publ Ic schools where they were evaluated , .on attendance aj^d on dropout 
rates. . '• ''" < ■■. ' > ■ *' .- A '• ", ' "' 7l 

. Effects v attributed to students' learning center use were, not detected for either 
—mathematics of for English aural comprehension performance... 

v * , ,. . >■ ■ ; ••' , . . .'> . ; : 

A surprising finding, worthy of study in a controlled experiment, was that ." • ; ,» 
Spanish reading*was improved for students who' studied English, but not . .,, .\ :// 
Spanish, in a learning center. This appeared^to be a transfer of learning / , v 
phenomenon that was the mirror image of one of thtf bases of bi Ungual education: 
transfer of learning* from Spanish to English., • .' v ' / ' •<* ' ; ' ■ 
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BILINGUAL. LEARNING CENTERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The aim of the Bilingual Learning Centers in High Schools project Is to Improve 
the cognitive skills of limited English proficiency (LEP) high school- students, whose flrsi 
language Is not English and who are In need of English for Speakers of Other Languages 
(ESOL) Instruction or Who scored below the national 26th percentile on the standardized 
tests used In their school . It serves the two public high schools with the largest * 
numbers of Spanish-dominant students and a heavily Impacted dlocesean school for * 
girls. Individualized learning centers and bilingual classroom aides are Used to 
Individualize the Instruction. / . 

Rationale . .. . 




There was a critical need to Individualize the Instruction of LEP*students who we*; 
maj'nly of Hispanic origin and who attended Edison, Kensington, and Little Flower 
High Schools. A review of pre-program test results and records indicated that, at 
Edison and Kensington, there were many students who required ESOL classes and many 
others who, despite mastery of oral English skills, scored poorly on Form A .of the 
California Achievement Tests (CAT) that wec-e used to evaluate the performance of 
mainstream public school students. These findings had suggested that the ongoing 
bilingual program coujd be improved In two ways; First, It could be expanded -to serve 
Hispanic ancf other»oon-English dominant pupils Who had low CAT score VTaecond , a *L 
bilingual learning center could be added to the school to provide individuaUjf&J and 



small group Instruction. ',' ) x*tZt 




The Little Flower High School, an all girls school ,° was selected byvthe Philadelphia 
Archdiocese for participation in the project. This schooj had a substantial number # 
non-English dominant pupils who scored-belowthe national 26th percentile on the 
Scholastic Testing Service (STS) examinations and were enrolled in ESOL classes 
supported by Chapter 1 , ECIA. A bilingual learning center was Installed to serve V* 
these pupiis. 

' t ; y , o • ■ . 

Previous Findings •. ° V" 

The learning centers were begun in the spring of 1981 with a one yearTltle Vlll ; 
grant. In the first full project year", 1981-82, participation in the learning 'center Vv,, ; '- 
improved the rate of acquisition of aural English, as compared to the rates fburid among 
Chapter 1 students who Were studying ESOL but did not have access to a learning center. 
The data suggested that the '.improvement was most pronounced amdng the students who 
had studied' ESOL for a number bf years prior to using a learning center . In effect, \ 
use of the learning center extended the' number of years that E.S^L instruction resulted, 
in acquisition of hew aural^rigiisH competencies. , . r ' *' 'K 3 



No evidence was found for Improved growth In English reading jskllls, English 
lanjguage skills, or mathematics, Examination of the, students' test scores suggested 
that the test levels used during the first project year were too advanced for the students* 
who were served by the learning centers, The tests were probably not capable of 
d^tjfctlng any growth'that might have occurred 1 . As a result of this finding, tests 
, Judged'to be at a more appropriate le\/el of dlfflculty were used for the current evaluation. 

' * No statistically significant effect of learning center use oh Spanish reading skills s 
was detected . The statistical model used to analyze the data had only a low level pf 
explanatory power, probably because only a few of the students tested actually studied 
the Spanish-language In the learning centers. v " > 

• < "I ' 

An objective regarding the .equipping of the learning centers was attained. One 
. regarding staff development Sfctlvltles was partly attained. 

Implementation 

If 



At the beginning bfth^school year th^ lefefiiMg centers were pperat|onaj at all ^ 
, sites/ Students were selected from among thosiei^n the omrgolng ESOL and bilingual 
^ programs and from amdng the Hispanic pupils wlth low test scores. The selectlbn 
process continued through October. Thejprlrtiary Instructional equipment In the 
learning center^was retained from the^fevlous schobl year, but additional instructional 
/materials dnd/bhe type of software tor be used with the equipment were delivered 
^during th^f^roject y§ar. Personnel/changes were made at one of the sites, Kensington 
High^Koof, where two new ESOL teachers. Replaced those who taught there the , 
previous year . 

rS . •• • s •. • • . ' : ' 

4 The Bilingual Learning Centers at £dison, Kensington, and Little Flower High 
Schools provided 'similar instructional resources, but the programs with which, they % < 
Were associated were not^the same. Thqy varied from^ESOL wjthout first language 
instruction at the diocesan site to a large and very comprehensive bilingual program 4 at 
Edfsoh High School". \, 9 s\ . 

\ > V " - • . . • . \ % ' V 4 

The Edison program, the most comprehensive of the tWee, had a Spanish-English « 
bilingual staff of seven teachers. A variety of mathematics, social studies, sctence,^, 
and language courses was offered in the Spanish language, along with ESOL and ^ r. 
specialized courses of Puerto fcicaa History, clerical/*practice> and typing lit Spanish. 
The. Kensington program/ with a bilingual staff of five, offered a mors restricted iselec- m 
tion of courses in these areas of the curriculum. .The program at Little Flower Hkjl> 
, School consisted of one bilingual teacher who taught ES(|L. ^ 

. > The^Bi Ungual Learning. Centers fn High Schools project provided supplementary 
resources in order to increase individualization. At Eldisdn High School the project 
sJppor^ed a staff of five additional peopi^, a bilingual education resource specialist 
and four bilingual aides. At Kensington -it supported a. resource specialist and three 
sx biiingiial aides, At Little Flower High School / the ESOL teacher managed the center 
with thp assistance of an ^ide who was supported' by th& project. 



*A curriculum devoloper served all three sites, 'helping to coordinate the program by 
. arranging for'the equipment and material , Qurlng an lllnees of one of the resource 1 . 
specialists, the curriculum developer took over the task.of supervlslng,,one center ^ 
Intermittently for several weeks. 

/ ^Tfte 'diocesan ESOL teacher and |he public school resource specialists reported 
* thatgthey established working relationships with the schools' roster chairpersons to 
assure that students who were eligible for the program knew about It andlto assure 
that those who wished to participate were given class schedules that Included use of 
the center. Typically, the pupils were assigned to learning centers for five periods 
per week, in a pattern of one or two assigned periods on a given day. Pupils with 
' severe problems or multiple difficulties were assigned more frequently. The activities 
In the-rearnlng center emphasized oral and written English and mathematics. At Edison, 
the center'was used to develop competence In the Spanish language as wdL_^ 

The number of pupils served" by the learning centers varied among the project 
sites. In the fall / Edison Served about 55 students, but the number grew to 80 by 
the end of the school year. At Kensington and Little Flower," the largest number of » 
students was served In the fall . At Kensington theAjumber declined from 72 to 60; 
at Little Flower, from 33 to 21 . - ' * 

Many of the students had been 1 participants In the teaming center from as far back . 
as spring, T981, when the learning centers were, initiated with a one-yearT*tle VII 
grant. , / J A 

•\ Kensington and Little Flower had small numbers of norr-Hispanlc pupils whom they 
were serving In the centers', most of whom spoke Oriental languages and were In ESOL 
classes; , To serve the Oriental students at Kensington, a Vietnamese^ ide served in 
theJearning center and in the ESOL classes for several periods per week at no cost to 
J ' the Title VII project. 

i^-— . . ■ - ■ >' 

At Little Flower, many students were selected on the basis of low standardized • 
test scores and knew more English than the topical public -school participant. At the 
public schools, the number "of Hispanic pupils who were competent In oral English but 
had low CAT scores was fewer than planned because many of these students were 
attracted to remedial programs that were offered to monolingual English-speaking students. 

.'. ■ • '' t 

The Bilingual Learning Centers were observed 1 ^tiroes during 20 visits to the 
project scnobls. The. number of ^tudents in the centers at any one time ranged from 5 
to 16, usually working in small groups or individually . The resource specialists 
and aides were usually workirfg with the students, but they were also observed keeping 
» the detailed records used to manage the individualized instruction. 

' • v • • 
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Teaching machines and other Instructional devices were generally observed 
be^ng used, J\ common Instructional pattern, observed atoll the program sites, was 
for. the class to be divided, With some groups working with the resource specialist 
other groups, working with the aides, and several Individuals engaged In using the. 
Instructional equipment by themselves. 

• « ' > . . 

" • , ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

Objective 1: Project schools will have looming centers containing the following 
materials and equipment: 

. System $0 , ' ' s 

.Beginning Concepts Learning KUs 

. Language Masters \ i 

• Skill Tapes\l'n Mathematics 
.Tape Recorders * 
.Spellbinders \ ' 

.Voxcoms \ v 
. Crtftg Readers \ 
.Calculators \ 

This objective was considered attained . Six of the nine types of materials and 
equipment listed In the objective were available. Two of the three Items not'on hand 
were not purchased because they were -hot deemed to be valuable by project management 
personnel. In addition to W equipment In the objective, Craig Creative Curriculum 
Reader software was purchased for the public school sites. 

. * \ ' * • 

The equipment on hand l^shown In Table 1 r-The 1981-1982 evaluation report 
indicated that the Skill Tapes h\ Mathfcmattes were superfluous because their content 
was duplicated by the System 80 materials and that the Spellbinder was too childish 
for high school students. These two devlfees should probably fiave been deleted frorn^ 
the objective? The report also suggested that/project personnel believed that the 
Beginning Concepts Learning Kits Would be good acquisitions, but they were not 
added to the array of equipment and materlals available during the current project 
year. (As mathematics was not generally taught at the Little Flower learning center, m 
calculators were not kept on hand.) 

Objective 2: Ten hours of staff development will be provided for teachers and for 
aides. 

* ....... 

This objective was partially attained. Four workshops designed to provide a 
total of 10 hours of staff (development, ^ere provided for the teachers associated with 
the bilingual programs at project schools and for the learning center staff. Payroll 
records, however, suggested that t)ne workshops actually provided eight hours of staff 
development. 




' ■-' ■ ' ' ' 1 '■*W8|B}y..j.- "-' - - :- - ■ • ■ . - ; ' •'• 

» ' ^ 1 ... 

, m < 

*Four workshops, lasting about two hours each, were conducted by school district 
personnel. The topics were: Curriculum Resources Available to Bilingual and ESOL 
Tdachers, Methods of Teaching Reading In Secondary_ESO£ Classes, Oral Language 
Teaching Techniques (for teachers only), Puerto Rtcan Language andCulture (for 
4 aldes only) , and Testing and. Project Evaluation, s . .j 

Although paid for their tlme> teachers participate In the workshops on a voluntary 
bases. Payroll records suggested that attendance was reasonabJy good, with 13 of 
the 1G teaching personnel associated with the project attending the sessions. Those who 
attended overage 6.4 out of a possible eight hours. Sevetyof the olghtjaroject classroom 
aides participated, and they averaged 5.3 hours of attendance. 

tiie workshops were In the form of brief lectures, followed by question and 

answer periods. At the workshop bbserved by the evaluators, the question and answer 
period occupied about a quarter of the presentation and- was based on Items jotted down 
by the audience and then handed to the presentors after the formal presentations. At 
one workshop, ^separate activities were provided for the teadhers and for the aides. 

u 

Objective 3: The English reading performance of program participants will be Improved 
t& the extent that there will be a statistically significant (p < JO) relationship betwqan : 
the number of months, a pupil Is In the program and the rplevqnt Stanford Achievement 
Test scores, when background characteristics are controlled statistically, 

7." • 

This objective was attained.' As shown In Table 2, when the Individual student,, 
* background characteristics were taken into account, there waS a statistically significant 
relation between the number of months In the program and the student's Total Reading 
Score on the Stanford Achievement Test (Sixth Edition) . , 

The effect of the program on Total Reading scores was most pronounced In the. 
initial months of exposure and tended to level off at the^end of the second year . The 
effectiveness of the project was most pronounced at Kensington and Little Flower, 
while at Edison, the same general trendy was found, but it was not significant. 

The Total Reading score of the Intermediate Level 1 test that was used to evaluate 
this objective is a combination of the Word Study Skills and Reading Comprehension 
subtests. Separate analyses of the two component scores Indicated that the program 
. was effective in both areas. 

Qf the 104 students In the project who took the Stanford in May, 96 students 
had sufficient data to be included In the analysis. The key question In determining 
the impact of the program was whether students with longer exposure to the program . 
(the maximum number of months of participation in the project and its predecessor 
was 25) tended to outperform other "students. 
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The variables In the analysis were broken Into two types, background variables 
and program variably The critical variable set, Program, reflects months of partici- 
pation In the blllnguaRearnlng center and was significant (F»3«11 , dM.76, p<.05) . 
Program was represented by four variables: the linear effect* of participation at 
Edjson, at Little. Flower, and at Kensington, and the non linear, quadratic effect of ♦ 
participation for all three schools combined. 

•. The fact that all three linear weights were positive and.that the set attained overall 
significance supported the conclusion that the project was effective In teaching reading. 
The linear effects for Kensington 1 and Little Flower were Independently significant. 
. The rion linear effect was slgnlflca'nt.and negative, suggesting that the program effect 
levelled off over time. The/esults suggested thatat Kensington and Little Flower the 
growth of English reading skills attributable to use of the learning centers came to an ... 
- e/id late In the second year of project participation, (at 17 months at Kensington,' at 19 
. months at Little Flower), . At Edison, thellnear effect was not Independently sjgnlflcant 

ntJr wasvJt as large', however, It was In the same direction as at the other schools, 
^ suggesting that growth In this skill was sloVer and less reliable than elsewhere. 

• Th$ background variables werelncluded In the analysis to control statistically 
v for differences among pupils' test scores that were not related to use of a learning 
center. ' ' - \S 

Three tlme^Wlated background characteristics, Age, Length of Residence In the 
United States (U .S.) , and Length of Enrollment In English for. Speakers of Other 
Languages classes (ESOLf were likely to be strongly associated with students' reading 
test performance and with their amo\int of exposure to the learning centers. To Isolate 
the effect ofrthe centers on score, they were held statistically constant. Rather than 
assume that these characteristics had unchanging, or Nnear, effects, the evaluators. 
Included both linear and quadratic (l.e;, nonlinear) terms. for each of them, creating 
two-variable sets. None of the time-related variable sets reached statistical significance 
In the analysis of English reading scores. ' . 

The next background variable set, School, reflects the differences among the three 
schools attendectby the project students. It Is significant, Suggesting that, Independently 
of the other variable sets In the analysis, students at some of the project schools out- 
performed those at the other project schools . 

The final background variable set, Ability, Is associated with pupil's initial ability. 
"In order to tap it, the evaluators formed Severn variables to reflect the pupil's ESOL level 
at the beginning of the school year and the' number of periods per week that pupils were 
• assigned Jto the center for Instruction in English. This set was highly significant 
(F=5.27, df=7.76, p<.01), meaning that English reading test performance was Indeed 
related to the students' English ability at the beginning ,of the year. 
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Objective **: The English Language scares af program participants will ha Improved 
to the extent that there will be a statistically significant (pK.10) relationship between 
the number qf months a pupil Is In the program and the relevant Stanford Achievement 
Test score* when background characteristics are controlled statistically*. 

• . ' . 

.'This objective was attained. When the Individual student backgrounds were taken 
Into account, there was a statistically significant relation between the number of months 
In the program and the pupil's Language score on Intermediate Level 1 the Stanford 
Achievement Test, The effect of the program on Language skills wa,s moat pronounced 
In tho Initial months of oxposuro and tonddd to loydl off at the beginning of the second 
year./ 

Table 3 presents the analysis of the Language scores., The statistical model and 
tests of significance used'ln this analysis were Identical to these Used In the evaluation- 
of Objective 3. Of the background variables, only one, Ability, had a statistically 
significant effect. ' ** 

Tho varlablo sot, Program, representing the effectiveness of the learning centers, 
comprised four variables, linear trends for the number of months of learning center use 
at each of the three project schools and a quadratic trend for all of the schools combined 
Although none of the Individual components was Independently significant, when taken 
as a group there was a significant effect for time In the project (F*2.78, df=4.76, p<.05) . 
The analysis suggosted that upon entry Into the project, participation Increased language 
skills at a rate of about two scale score points per month at Kensington and Little Flower, 
and a quarter of a point per month at Edison, with the negative quadratic component 
suggesting that the program was more effective when studeraja were first admitted. 

The conclusion that the program had a significant Impact was based on the F test 
for thje set of variables. That none of the components was Independently significant 
means that there were no differences among the schools. However, since all three 
schools had positive lirteac-weights, the ovaluators concluded that the overall effect 
of the project was to Improve the scores of students, especially In the first year of 
participation. 

Objective 5: The mathematics Computation scores of program participants will be 
improved to the extent that there Is a statistically significant (p<. Wp^latlonship 
between the number of months the pupil 1$ In the project and the relevant Stanford 
Achievement Test score, when the background' characteristics are controlled statistically. 

. . • . , H 

This objective was not attained. When student's background Information was held > 
statistically constant, students with many months in the program did not outperform 
pupils with less exposure to a statistically significant degree. 

v * • : * 

To equate the 45 scores in math computation based oil the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills in Spanish (CTBS/Espanol) Level 3 test usajfjay one school with the 63 
computation scores based on the Stanford test used elsewhere in the program, each % 
scale score was converted into a z score. Six pupils were deleted from the analysis 
because of incomplete background data. ' 

12 

O 7 • 



•• :'• :• . . '",/";' f ' \ : ■:, • :■ - i.. 

• Table 4 presents the analysis pf • the- equ'at^ v |natheAf tics^iripMtation^ores . The 
statistical model andtests of significance used in the analyjTs was the samejas that used 
in the evaluation of Objective 3 . ' ' ■.■^ - . , 

/•• the background variables ware statistically significant .when taken as^ a set _ • ; v 
(F=2.*U, df=1 5.82, p<<*1 0) / bujt none of the individual vaRiafci|es was independently . ^ 

significant; The overall F test for the .program variables wa^silgnificant. 
"••'■v •"' . ; • ' » .'*•; . .' : ;\;\, ■ ■"' '.' . '■: ■ ' - • •. ..- V ' . 

Previous evaluations of this objective^lso failed to detect significant project effects 
on the acquisition of computation skills in spite of the yariety of tests and levels that- 
were used and the different statistical models that were applied. The evaluators note * , 
that the explanatory power of the current model is substantial l.y.lower in mathematics 
computation (R 2 = 29) than for other subtests and this may 'ihdi^te -defjcleiKi'es.'in. 
|the test or in the applicability of the conceptual model to computation . / 

Objective. 6: There will be a statistically significant (p<. 10) improvement in the E$OL 
pupils' rate of acquisition o£ English skills as measured by the Test of Aural, „ 
Comprehension, 

' • . - ' : - • . ' '• _ '■' " ' '-'yi,:- ' ' ' '.. .A ••' " ; N 

This objective was not attained . When students in E50L classes at project schools 
were tested, those who used the learning centers did not acquire abral English skills at 
a rate "that was significantly different from the rate of the other ESOL students in theiiv ^ 

SChOOlS. 

Table 5 presents the analysis of aural comprehension scores for. the 176 students, 
with complete background data, who took the Test of Aural Comprehension in the 
spring at project schools. The statistical model and tests of significance used in this 
analysis were the same as in the evaluation of Objective 3. The control variables 
reflecting the pupil's initial ability and the differences among the schools were the 
only ones to attain the specified level of significance, suggesting that performance 
was related to pupil background but not to use of a learning center. 

Objective 7: The Spanish vocabulary and reading skills of pupils who receive Spanish 
instruction will be improved to the extent that there will be a statistically significant 
(p<* 10) relationship between the number of months the pupil has been in the program 
and CTBS/Espahol reading and vocabulary scores, when pupii background characteristics 
have been controlled statistically. 

" *■ - v ....... 

. This objective was attained. When the individual student backgrounds were taken 
into account there was a statistically significant relation between the number of months 
in the program and the student's reading scale score on the CTBS/Espanol test. The 
effect of the program on reading in Spanish was most pronounced in the initial months 
of exposure and tended to level off afthe beginning of the second year of participation. 



\V • . ' . 
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Table 6 presents the findings of the analysis of Total Reading score in Spanish. 9 
(A description of the statistical model and tests of Significance used in this analysis . 
appears in the evaluation of Objective 3 .) Separate analyses of the Reading Vocabulary 
and Read ihg Comprehension subtests, ^/vhich together yield the Total Reading score, ^. 
were similar -to the results presented here. ^ * ^ J ^ 

j Alf but one of the background, variable sets* had statistically significant relation- % 
ships ta Spanish reading performance. The variable set reflecting the amount of time 
pupils had participated in ESlOL was unrelated to Spanish performance. 

j' The key variable set, Program, reflecting the number of months of learning center 
program participation was significant (F=1 .85, tif=4.80, p<.05) , indicating that partici- 
pation in a learning center was related to Spanish test, performance. The set, Program, 
comprised four variables, a linear measure of the amount of learning center use at 
each project school arid a quadratic trend for all schools combined. The analysis 
suggested that upon entry into the project, participation Increased language skMIs at 
about nine sGaje score points per month at Edison and Little Flower. At Kensington, 
the trend was similar but did not attain) statistical significance. The negative quadratic^ 
trfend indicated that most of the gain attributable to learning center use occured in the^ 
students 1 first year of participation, but some growth continued into the second- year > 
Since all three schools had positive linear weights, the evaluators concluded that the 
overall effect of thg? project was to improve the scores of students into the second year 
of participation . V f 

" ■ _ g 

The finding of substantial , positive trends for learning center use at Little' Flower 

and at Kensington High Schools was unanticipated because the Spanish language 

was not taught directly at these learning centers. <lt is-hypothesized tljat skills 

developed in EngNsh language instruction in the learning centers, were transferred to 

performance in the Spanish language. This is the mirror imafge of the thesis of skills 

acquired hi; the mother tongue transferring to Engl ish that is fregueiptly used to 

justify the inclusion of mother tongue instruction in bilingual programs. 



Objective 8; The daily attendance of public school students in the project will exceed,^ 
to a statistically significant degree (p<. 10), the daily attendance of othe^ Hispanic 
students in the project public scfibols. 




This objective was attained. The average daily attendance for Hispanic public * 
school project participants was 88.34% present. This compared favorably with the 
average for the other Hispanic students at the public project schools which was 71 .26%. 

A total of 167 Hispanic public school students who used the bilingual learning 
centers and completed the school year had complete fa I (to spring attendance records. 
These students were compared to 993 similar students^at the project schools who had 
not used the centers. * The difference between the averages of the two groups was 
statistically significant (t=14. 53, df=1158, ;p<. 001);/ * 



(This objective was not evaluated fbr the diocesan site; Little Flower, because 
the attendance data of ethnic groups were not readily available.) r • 

* * • , r . . • ■ ■ ' . . 

Objective 9: The percentage of public school pupils enrolled in the project who 
complete the school year wijt exceed, io a statistically significant degree (p<.10), 
the percentage of other Hispanic pupils in the project publicgchoots who complete 
the school year. ['-'■ . 

This objective was attained , with the dropout rate for students, who used the » - 
learning center estimated to be only one-sixth the rate found among other Hispanic 
.students in their schools. ' 

The students using the learning center in April were compared to other Hispanic 
.students enrolled at the public sites at the same time'. The percentages of dropouts 
for the period April to June were compared . Of the 173 learning center students on 
roll, all but three, or 98.3%, completed the school, year., in comparison, of the 1 ,375 
other Hispanic students on rolf in the project schools at that time, 1 ,227, or 89.2%, 
completed the school year. The statistical significance of the comparison exceeded the . 
Criterion of the objective (chi -square = 13.23, df=1, p<. 001) .' - 

The April to June period was examined because it was not possible to identify 
the participation and dropout^ status of all pupils enrolled^in the project schools prior 
to April. From April forward, such information was available reliably. 

*" IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

This program was fully implemented at all three project sites. The learning centers 
were essentially fully equipped, and the instructional programs to which they were 
coupled were consistent with the project design as it had evolved in the first project. 
' year. ..' ' \ . 

Although the learning centers were similiar and generally contained the same types 
of instructional devices, the programs to which they were coupled differed in compre^ 
hensiveness and the degree to which they emphasized acquisition of skills in the Spanish 
language. For this reason, the evaluation of pupil performance was designed to be 
sensitive to the differences among the sites, as well as to provide an overall assessment 
$< of the vajue of learning centers. Significant growth attributable to learning center 
participation was fduhd for English reading and language measures and for Spanish 
reading. Improvement in pupil attendance and reduction in dropout incidence were 
•observed as a: result of project participation, but no improvements in mathematics or 
English aural comprehension skills were'observed . 

A surprising finding, worthy* of study-in more control lee/ experiment, was the 
growth observed for Spanish reading, even at sites where the subject was not formally 
taught in the learning centers. Bilingual educators often claim that there is a transfer 
of skills developed in the mother tongue to the English language. In this project an - 
example of transfer in the opposite direction, from English to the mother tongue appears 
to have been detected . 



.... TABLE 1 

Equipment irr» Bil ingual Learning Centers, at Year Ejid 



Number 'i n Ejach'Center 



Edlsdh ; : Kensington Li ttle' Flower 



Li sted % in* Objective 

i 

System 80 Machines and Software : ? 
Beginning Concepts Learning Kit 
Language .Masters 
Ski 1 1, Tapes in .Mathematics 
Ta^e Recorders (Cassette) v 
Spel 1 binders 

Voxcoms f 
Craig Creative Curriculum Readers 
Calculators 



New, Not Listed in Objective 

r i 1 

Craig Creative Curriculum 
Reader Software 



5/ . 




V;' ' 2 


0 


;' 0 , 




r ' • • 


1 • ,. 




0 


0 


0 


12 - 


V 2 




o 


0 


'•• 0 


J 


1 


■ N; : l 


1 


1 

12 


: ; < 0 


1 


* * 


0 

• 

t 



16 



0 

ERIC 



77 



A3 1 



V 



Source 



TABLE i - ■ 
Analysis "of tHe Stanford Achievement T« t st 



Read I ng Total . Sca^le Score 



T 



df 



Regression Trends 
i i nea r «- Quad rati c 



BACKGROUND , 

Age- • 

• ESOL , 
School 

■ ' Abi .fi ty 



15 



* • 2 



/ 



.01 

i : 89 

5.68* 
5.27* 



t> -2.2702 

.0105 
- .934,0* 



.0048 

-. h booi\ 

.0136* 



PROGRAM 
Kensington 
Edison 

Little Flower 
-YAH Schools 



V .3.11* 



3. 006 4* 
1.389V 
3.487^* / 



..0900* 



R-Square = .65 Mean Score = "134 s 5 N = 96 



tp<. 10 



Table 2 i-hows the effect of the program on read irfg scores in Engl isfh. "The 
overall rate of reading acquisition was significantly relatedto the nurtlber of; 
months' in the' program. The. program's impact; on reading score'tends to level 
off over time, . - 



"7: •<*••; 



.4 



TABLE 3 



7 



■V * ;f j#ia1y%is of -the Stanford Achievement Test . \. 
*■ - " ' *> / Language Seal ^ 5cone ~* .'<■"■ 



1 lii r V> 



*v-< Source V 



.•***-/, 



7" 



■ Re*g res s ion Trend; 
Linear- Quadratic 



.002 
,. 002 
.005 



BACKGROUND 



Age" . 




2 

2 ■ ' 
2 

.•V 

7 



0 Kentingtofi 
, Edison . 
A Little Flower 
Al 1 Schools 



^ fr.27* 
r 0.1-8" 
0.,38 ; 

U63 
1.14 
2.83* 

2.78* 



1.024 
■ .391 
.106 



1.9*8 
.2436 

2.413' ; 



-.073 v 



•R-Square"^ .|4 ftean Score » 138.8 N = 96 

*p< J 0 \ u . 



N ^ i ;-' .Table 3 3hows the effect of the program on English language scores, 
^bverail rate^f language acquisition jwas. signif Fcantly rdiatecl to* the nu 
pf/ months - in-. the, pro ' 
level off over time. 



The 
number 



{ pf months in the, program, The program^ impact on language scores* tends , tc# 

t 1 ( 



u * 




* J 



■ 3 



ERIC 



f5 



18 



TABLE.,4 

Analysis of%kfr Mathematics Computation Score 

r ' ■ • .. • ■y;.-; .^ * ... : t.. ■: , y- ■ 



Source 



6f 



' ^ Regression Trends V 
Xineaf Quadratic 



BA CKGROUND' 

• — - 

.ES0U> 7' •. 

i '. School . . 
r •; • 
'Ability 

PROGRAM ' 
Kensington 
Edison 
. Little Flower 
Al 1 School s 




. o;Vi . 

> 0.89 
0.16 
1.28 
0.65 

g.31 



.X.J*' * 



& 0652.1 

i lo£§ 

-.002 



V 



1 



.'05421 
.02414 
.03370 



.00014 
« '.00001 
. .00011 



-.00087 



r 



A 



■if .R-Square = .29 Mean Score ■ .022 N = 102 \ 

,*P<.10 : •' ' _ 



Table 1» shows "no significant relation between program participation and 
mathematics scores wffei^ background variables ate held statistical ly constant. 



19 



> 



1 v 




Analysis of tlia Test^bf Aural ^rn^rejifensloh Score 





' .•«.:■■ ...V: «» , V 

df .'.-.<■: 1 F. ♦ . • Linear' , Quadratic 

■■ ■ ' . - • s - ■■ :■ - v- 



Regress ton lyendS' f . ' 



Hi 

.2 

2 



^Edison 



2° 
2 

6:- 



V. 1 



1.54 
2.18 V 

I.a6 

3.73* 

4.2 

>0.52^ 



1 .9920 

.0675, 
.3318' 



-.'0006 
-.0^32, 



.Little Flower 
All Schools 



-X: 



.5801 
.3901 
.2312/ 



-.0001 



R-Squajre =* .43 Mean Score = 27.8 N =,176 
*p<J0 • ' 



^7 



4 Table 5 shows no significant relation! between program parti cipat ion .and - 

Engl ish aural comprehension scores when background variables are. held 
statistical ly constant " * ' ~ 



V 



ERIC 




15 



20 



\ 



TABLE 6 . N 

Analysis of the CTBS - Espanol / < 

\ Total Reading Scale Score 









,<! Regression Trends 


Source 


• ■ ■ i ■ . - ■•- 

df , 


IS: 


Linear •. 


Quadratic 


BACKGROUND 




3. S 2 ** - 






* 

Age 


2 


2.97* 


-16.0519* 


• \ .037* 


. U.S. 


2 ' ' 


2.8i»* 


- 1,209 


.0027 


ESOL 


,2 


.30 


1.51 Oo . 


-.0 1 Li ■. 


^rhoo 1 


2 


2,i»0* 






Ability 


6 


3-65*. 




• • <r 

1 


PROGRAM 


it • 


1 .85* V 






Kensington 


r * 




7.0230 




Edison 






9.0103* 




Little Flower 


* l 




9.6926* 


> • ; . ' . 


AM Schoojs 


i 






-.3475* 



R-Square 9 k2 Mean Score ^ ^53-8 N = 99 



p<.10 1 1 

: • ; ' - ' , - : v - . ' .{ 

Table 6 shows the effect" of tfhe^program on reading scores jn Spanish, The iv 
overall rate of Spanish reading acqui sit idn was signi f icantly related to the — % 
number of months, in the program. The program's impact on reading scores tends 
to l^vel off over time. 4 ' 



